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CHAPTER XXX, 


A FORTNIGHT later the Bethune house- 
hold bad hardly got over their excitement 
about Forster’s return, although for three 
days he had been waited on hand and foot 
by Dora and Adela, and had listened to 
endless sympathy from his mother about 
his illness through over-exertion for those 
“ poor dear labouring people.” 

“Tt was the climate, mother, not the 
people,” Forster repeated several times, 
then he quickly dropped the discussion, as 
he dropped most discussions concerning 
Africa and his work there. 

He was certainly much altered, and was 
still weak with frequent return of the fever 
at night ; but he declared that he was fast 
mending, and that the sea voyage had done 
wonders for him. He should soon be him- 
self again, and would then go back to his 
work, There had been many enquiries 
about Philip, and Forster spoke much of 
his goodness during his own illness, and 
how well his friend had nursed him. 

Bat though on the face of it everything 
seemed natural, Dora’s keen intuition 
discovered a flaw. One evening Adela 
found her in tears, and to see Dora crying 
was a very bad sign. The sisters were 
sitting by their boudoir window, which 
looked out upon the ruins, The June 
evening was warm and pleasant, and the 
moon added beauty and mystery to the 
decay of the past. 

“ What is the matter, Dolly, dear?” said 





Adela. ‘Has something terrible hap- 
pened ¢” 

“Yes, it’s Forster.” 

“Forster! Why, he was much better 
this evening. You are as bad as mother, 
who says F 

“No, it’s not that ; buat oh, Adela, he is 
so much changed.” 

‘Changed ! Yes, he is thinner and paler, 
and not very talkative; but he is still 
weak,” 

“T don’t mean that. Forster is altered 
in himself—I know he is, He has lost his 
—his——- how shall I explain it?” 

“His elasticity. I noticed that; but 
really, Dora, it is only the fever, or the 
result of it.” 

“No, it’s not fever, You know three 
years ago he was much worse than he is 
now, but it was jast then that he—he 
taught me so much,” 

‘*But you were so young then. You 
don’t need all Forster’s ideas now; you 
have enough of your own.” 

‘* Bat, Adela, he has lost his enthusiasm. 
Where is it gone to? Only last year, when 
we first went abroad, you know he had it; 
it was there. He cared just as much 
about those young men as he did about 
us, I can’t bear to see Forster so much 
changed.” 

* Really, Dolly, you exaggerate. Forster 
is very much disappointed at having to 
leave the work and his friend. He must 
be worrying about that.” 

“He doesn’t even speak of Philip 
Winskell as he did formerly, They 
seemed like brothers then, now—— Adela, 
I can’t help thinking they have quarrelled, 
or that they are not the friends they were 
formerly.” 

‘*T can only say I heard him tell mother 
how Philip Winskell sat up with him night 
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after night, and nursed him as if he were 
a child, I’m sure you are wrong.” 

Dora gradually left off crying. She was 
now a little ashamed of herself. 

“T know it’s silly, but Forster has 
always been my conscience. If he should 
leave off caring about his work, I should 
fee] as if——” 

“ As if what?” 

“As if the world were coming to an 
end.” 

*t Mother would be delighted. I know 
in her heart she does not appreciate 
Forster’s object in life. She would much 
rather he married. By the way, the De 
Lucys have arrived. Ida De Lucy looked 
more lovely than ever as she flitted 
about the garden this evening. She called 
out to me to tell me that it was like being 
in fairyland, and that she hoped you would 
soon come and see her, She must be about 
your own age, Dora.” 

“ But her brother might be there, He 
is so obstinate and disagreeable, and I 
don’t seem to care about anybody as long 
as Forster is like this. Adela, he is 
changed.” 

Adela was not imaginative enough to 
see the change, so Dora said no more. 
Where was the use? But the next day, 
while she was sitting with her brother, the 
feeling came back to her with greater 
certainty than before. 

It was a beautiful evening, and Forster 
was lying down on a couch drawn up close 
to the open window. Mrs. Bethune and 
Adela had gone to a garden-party. Mary 
was ina turret chamber with her violin, 
and Dora had volunteered to stay with her 
brother, though he declared he wanted 
nothing. The girl was copying some 
music for her sister, but every now and 
then she glanced at Forster, and noticed 
that he was not reading. 

She suddenly rose and came to sit by 
his side, 

‘You feel worse than you will own, 
Forster. I’m sure of it. That stupid 
doctor——” 

Forster was changed. He looked thin 
and gaunt, for the fever had left its mark 
upon him. He smiled at Dora’s outburst. 

‘*No, I am much better, Dr. Crane says 
so, By the way, Dora, you have changed 
since I left last year. You have become a 
woman. You were a child when I left you.” 

"Well, you see, it was time one of the 
family grew up. We don’t seem to be 
quite like other people—as a family, I 
mean,” 
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‘Is that your opinion? Why do you 
say so?” said Forster, smiling. 

“T can’t help thinking so, now I am 
older. You, Forster—well, you are unlike 
other men—Mr. De Lucy, for instance ; 
he spends his time in amusing himself. 
You never did that; only somehow you 
have lost your old enthusiasm. It’s this 
horrid African fever, I suppose, which is 
the cause of it,” 

“T suppose it is. Directly I can get 
back what you call the old enthusiasm, I 
must return and release Philip. He must 
come back.” 

“Why didn’t he come with you ?” 

“T could not persuade him to do so. He 
thought the work would suffer. But it 
was my work, Dora—mine. I ought not to 
have let him in for it,” 

“He went of his own free will, You 
would never persuade any one to do 
wrong.” 

“ Hush, Dora, don’t talk nonsense. I’m 
no better than other men,” 

‘*Bot you are, Forster, dear, ever so 
much better. I want you to—to—— Ob, 
I don’t know what I want ; I want you to 
be yourself again.” 

** What do you say to coming with me, 
Dora, to see that queer old Palace where 
the Princess is buried? I ought to go and 
see her,” 

“ Why ought you? She has not been 
very sympathetic about you. I wish I 
could understand the Princess,” 

“Understand her! She is a noble 
woman.” 

** You did not think so always, Forster.” 

“T did not understand her. Look how 
disinterested she was. I feel as if I—I—— 
Shall we go?” 

* Will it do you good, Forster ?” 

“ Yes, it will cure me, I think.” 

‘Then let’s go; we must have the 
doctor’s leave. Oh! it will be delightful 
going with you. How long shall we be 
away?” 

“IT must get a month’s change of air. 
After that I shall be quite myself again, 
I know I shall, and I can go back and 
finish the work. Jack will be rewarded if 
it is a real success,” 

Forster’s eyes brightened, and Dora was 
satisfied. He would be himself again 
when he was well. 

* You must write to Mrs, Winskell and 
ack her if she will have us,” said Forster, 
after a pause. 

“But haven’t you yet written to her 
about her husband?” 
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“No; I left that to Philip. I meant to 
go and see her as soon as I could.” 

When the others came home Dora was 
eager with her news. Forster felt that 
change of air would set him up, and the 
Princess would certainly be delighted to 
see them. 

No one made any objection, except Mrs. 
Bethune, who thought that Forster could 
not be nursed among those poor dear, odd, 
wild people, but Dora’s presence was to 
secure Forster from being killed through 
neglect, and the letter was written. Dora 
noticed that Forster was very restless for 
the next few days, and several times asked 
her if she had ivard from the Princess. 
The answer came a’ter a short delay : 


“My DEAR Dors,—I am very glad you 
propose coming to see my dear old home. 
It is perfect now. The glen is in its 
beauty, and the Rothery is still quite noisy 
in spite of the dry weather. I was sorry 
to hear your brother was invalided home. 
I hope this northern air will do him good. 
My father is no better, he certainly gets 
more feeble, but my uncle is in excellent 
health and spirits. The Palace is at last 
complete, and everything has been done 
to his satisfaction. He will be delighted 
to rattle down the many miles of pass and 
to do the honours of it.—Your sincere 
friend, PENELOPE WINSKELL” 


The note was handed round and Forster 
kept it. He said he would answer it, but 
Dora had to arrange for the journey, and 
she found out that Forster had forgotten 
all about answering Penelope’s letter. 

In the meanwhile, Arthur De Lucy 
and his sister came very often to the 
Castle, They seemed to make themselves 
quickly at home, and, indeed; no one could 
be long with the Bethunes without doing 
80. The house door was always open. 
Any one who dropped in was expected to 
stay to the next meal, whatever it might 
be, and, except Mr. Bethune’s study, the 
whole house was made free to the world. 
It was natural to collect round Forater’s 
couch, and Arthur De Lucy seemed 
especially contented to sit there and 
quarrel with Dora, Forster looked on and 
smiled, and put in a gentle deprecating 
remark when words ran high, for Dora 
refused to be crushed. The discussion 
usually ended with an aphorism on 
Arthur’s part, and a game of tennis with 
Dore, Ida, and Adela to make up. 

Every one took to the handsome, lazy 





minor poet, except Dora, who could not 
forgive his utter disbelief in any good 
resulting from Forster's work. Quite un- 
expectedly, Lord and Lady Rookwood 
came down from London for a few days’ 
country air, and to see Forster. It 
seemed dreadful now to Dora to have two 
foes instead of one. Lord Rookwood sided 
with the minor poet, in spite of all the 
substantial aid he had given to his cousin 
Forster. Dora only fought the more 
bravely, and a very merry party was the 
result. But Jack Rookwood remarked : 

“ Well, I think this time you are hard 
hit, Forster. You are certainly not the 
same man that you were. I hope you will 
give up all that farce, and settle down in 
England like a sensible fellow.” 

The two cousins were alone, and Forster 
was a little off his guard as he answered 
somewhat absently : 

“T shall go back as soon as I am strong 
enough. We are getting on splendidly at 
Rookwood. Indeed, Jack, you ought to 
be proud of your settlement. It will bring 
you more fame than anything else your 
lordship will ever accomplish.” 

“Tf it proves your mausoleum; and what 
will my aunt say? By the way, what does 
Philip Winskell mean by his long absence 4 
His was rather a strange sort of marriage, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. Philip is utterly 
changed. Don’t say anything about it, 
but we had words on the subject. He has 
behaved awfully badly to his wife. Just 
as I said something must be done, I fell 
ill, and my lips were closed because Philip 
nursed me day and night.” 

“ Well, that must be between him and 
the proud Princess! I confess I never 
understood the business. They say in 
town she married Philip for his money.” 

“Don’t say a word against her. You 
know that Dora and I are going there 
next week,” 

‘* Better come to Scotland with us,” 

“ No, thanks; Dora has always promised 
to visit the Princess. She took a great 
liking to her. It will do me good, too, for 
the plece is lone'iness itself.” 

“Humph! It’s all queer. I advise you 
to leave that business alone. So Philip 
Winskell still stays at Rookwood?” 

“He said it was fatal to leave it, and, 
of course, he was partly right and partly 
wrong. I think if we leave the men to 
themselves a little while, we shall sea how 
they can walk alone, I told him so, and he 
allowed the truth of my arguments, He 
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promised that if it were necessary he would 
come back.” 

“T should advise his returning as soon 
as possible. People will talk if——” 

‘Don’t mention public opinion! You 
know it has never had any weight with 
me.” 

“That's true. 
and the minor poet. 
can’t——” 

“Dora hates him. They are always 
quarrelling.” 

“The sister is the prettiest little girl 
I’ve seen this season.” 

“Yes, pretty, but insipid, Her brother 
thinks that the right thing for a woman.” 

“ The poet is a little behind the times.” 

“Or else in advance,” 

“Perhaps so, The next generation will 
cultivate themselves carefully, and will 
take more pains to preserve their beauty 
than the modern girl does, There’s Dora 
in the sun without a hat. She cares no 
more for her complexion than if she were 
a Hottentot.” 

Forster Jooked idly out of the window, 
then he sank back again into his arm-chair. 

“She is wrong, however. A beautiful 
woman has more power than—than any- 
thing else on earth, Jack.” 

‘Not in your case. I should say a 
gutter boy would more easily win your 
sympathy. There’s my wife beckoning to 
me. She is evidently unable to keep the 
peace between Dora and that poset.” 

Lord Rookwood strode out laughing. 
His wonderful good temper and his sense 
of fun made him a guest who was always 
sure of finding a welcome. 


Hulloa, look at Dora 
What a pity they 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE carriage stood at the door, but no 
one was down early enough to see the 


travellers go off except Adela. Just as 
she was pouring out the coffee for Forster 
and his sister, they heard footsteps on the 
gravel. 

“Why, it’s Mr. De Lucy,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s too bad,” said Dora, blushing 
with righteous indignation. ‘‘ What has 
he come for? It’s rather cool to come so 
early. It is only half-past seven.” 

Whether cool or not, the minor poet 
entered the dining-room. 

“Good morning, I’ve come to break- 
fast with you. I’m usually up early, or at 
least I wake early, so I thought I had 
better see the last of you.” 





“We certainly are surprised at your 
early arrival,” said Dora, jamping up to 
cut herself some ham at the side-table. 

“Won't you let me do it?” said Arthur, 
“You know, Miss Dora, that I like repose 
in a woman.” 

“Yes, of course I know that; you have 
said it often enough. But the sight of you 
makes me feel doubly energetic.” 

‘‘T have a bad influence over you, I 
see.” 

He took a chair and sat down, resolutely 
disregarding Dora’s movements. 

“ Forster has really made up his mind to 
travel,” said Adela, coming to the rescue. 

“The inducement to travel must be 
strong,” said Arthur, in his usual drawling 
tone, 

Forster rose and went to the side- 
board. 

“I want to get well. Dora, sit down, 
and don’t hack the ham in this fashion. 
De Lucy, will you have some ?” 

“ Not the piece hacked by Miss Dora, 
please. I know she has no sense of art 
relative to a slice of ham.” 

“ Hers is a rustic appetite.” 

Dora ate in silence, feeling very indig- 
nant with the poet. She wanted to tell 
Adela a hundred things which must be 
done in her absence, but which she did not 
much want to do in De Lucy’s presence. 

Adela, here is the key of the tin money 
box which contains the boys’ cricket money. 
This is the padlock of the library books. 
This is the key of my private drawer. | 
There are some violin strings in it if Mary 
wants some, and here is the list of those 
garden-parties which mother has said it 
would give her much pleasure to accept.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Adela a little shyly, 
for she was conscious of Mr. De Lucy’s 
attentive gaze. “I won’t lose them; I 
quite understand.” 

*That’s not all,” continued Dora, 
“Betty Dake must be paid her half-a- 
crown weekly ; don’t forget, because she 
feels so injured if one does not remember. 
Then Dammy Dan must come and help to 
weed the paths. He never gets many 
weeds out, but don’t tell father, only give 
him sixpence for doing it.” ss 

“IT had better write it down,” said 
Adela. 

“No, you can remember. Dan must 
pick up the tennis balls the days Mr. De 
Lucy plays, because he sends them into 
the bushes, and he is too lazy to pick 
them up ; but that will come into the six- 
pence.” 
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“I’m listening, Miss Dora, and feel 
highly flattered that you are thinking of 
my needs in your absence,” 

‘The balls get spoilt if they stay out in 
the rain,” said Dore. ‘ There is something 
else, but I can’t quite remember just now.” 

“T hope Miss Bethune will be let off the 
rest,” said Arthur solemnly. 

‘ Now I can’t talk any more. I must 
eat as much as possible, as we have so little 
time for meals on the way north.” 

And as good as her word, Dora began 
eating in earnest. 

‘Women should live on honey and 
wafers,” said Arthur; “but I see you 
have not brought your sister up on such 
fairy food.” 

Forster laughed, but he soon plunged 
into a conversation with the poet about the 
best way of keeping Polish Jews from 
cheapening labour. Arthur could talk 
extremely well when he was not too lazy. 

When the carriage came to the door De 
Lucy announced he was coming to the 
station with them, as he always enjoyed a 
morning drive, and in spite of Dora’s look 
of disgust she had to put up with his com- 
pany. However, as the poet still continued 
his conversation with Forster, she had no 
more occasion to quarrel with him. 

“Good-bye,” he said as she jumped into 
the railway carriage, ‘I hope you won’t 
mind telling us all about the Princess, 
Miss Dors. She is my ideal woman; or 
she was when she eat doing nothing.” 

“T shall go out shooting, I hope, in the 
glen and on the mountain-side,” were 
Dora’s Jast words, and then De Lucy saw 
her no more. 

He looked after the train some time 
before he sauntered home, and returned to 
breakfast with his own sister, t» whom, 
however, he did not reveal his early 
morning doings, 

‘* Now, Forster, I have got you to my- 
self,” exclaimed Dora. ‘We shall be 
happy. It is a long time since we have 
had a holiday. I wonder what the Palace 
will be like, and if the Princess is changed ! 
I am glad you wanted to go, as I have 
always longed to see that romantic glen. 
Do you remember how Philip used to rave 
about it?” 

“ Yus, he used to do so. I believe he 
does not like it now. I think, Dora, if you 
are not tired, we will go straight on to 
Hen We can just get there by night- 
all.” 

“It will tira you too much,” said Dora, 
wondering at Forster's remark ; then when 





| he disclaimed, a little impatiently, any idea 


of over-fatigue, she said no more. 

“Forster is changed, quite changed,” 
she meditated. ‘He is ill, or there is 
something on his mind. Has it anything 
to do with Philip?” 

As she could not settle this question she 
gave herself up to the pleasure of travel- 
ling, and tried to think of something 
else, Her girlhood had been full of joy, 
no cloud had risen on her clear horizon, 
but the mystery of life was beginning to 
arouse her dormant imagination. Sooner 
or later every soul is faced by this 
impenetrable wall of mystery. Why have 
human beings been placed in the world? 
What is their highest duty ? And for what 
ultimate purpose are they designed ? 

A life of active work for others had 
been Dora’s ordinary outlook, but she had 
taken this so much as a matter of course, 
that deeper difficulties were only jast 
now dawning upon her. She had been 
accustomed to lean on Forster's opinion, 
and this had been her conscience, but now 
that her prop seemed suddenly to fail her, 
the certainty of life disappeared. 

She could not explain all this to herself, 
for it was all vague and confused, but this 
it was which had planted a now element of 
doubt in her mind. 

Forster was very weary before they 
entered the carriage which was to convey 
them to the Palace. It was a long drive. 
The moonlight happily was brilliant, and 
enabled them to pass safely over the steep 
pass and to rattle down the many miles of 
descent into the lonely glen. When they 
reached the head of the lake they had still 
a short distance to drive, and Dora was 
only too thankful when Forster at last 
roused himself to say : 

“We are turning into the drive, Dora. 
I can hear the voice of the distant 
Rothery.” 

“T am afraid you are dreadfally tired, 
Forster.” 

“Only rather tired.” 

Then he sank back and drank in the 
beauty of the scene, but with the beauty 
came back the vision of the woman whose 
image had so often haunted him. He re- 
membered the last sight of her so well 
It had haunted him during his weeks of 
illness, and for her sake he had upbraided 
Pailip, and had quarrelled with his best 
friend. He had not recognised it at part- 
ing, but now he had found out the secret, 
He knew he could say nothing—muast say 
nothing—to her, but all these months he 
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had had one wish, which was going to be 
realised. He must see her once more, He 
had raged at the thought that she was 
Philip’s wife, and that Philip was beside 
him, calmly working with the best of them, 
indeed, working better than the best of 
the little band of settlers. He had hated 
himself for feeling angry with his friend, 
because he could live without seeming to 
remember Penelope, but when he tried to 
remonstrate, some invisible ghost seemed 
to rise up between him and Philip. His 
motive was not free from a feeling he 
dared not own, and dared not analyse. 
Now he thought of that last interview 
with Penelope, how intensely happy the re- 
membrance had made him, bui still he felt 
lowered in his own estimation for wishing 
to come here, Last time he had said some 
things which he had no right to say, and 
his excuse had been that he should never 
see her again ; but how was it that he was 
here once more, that he was going to 
see her, and that Philip was far away 
working on the lonely settlement—work- 
ing and waiting for Forster’s return ? 

Forster felt like Dora, though with very 
different motives—that he was only now 
beginning to live, and to understand what 
was meant by the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, It had never come 
to him before, and he rebelled against the 
trial now it had burst upon him almost 
unawares. He felt like a lonely traveller 
overtaken by a violent storm, of which no 
barometer had warned him. Was it his 
fault that he was unprepared ? 

Forster had so long been a leader of 
others, he had, without conscious conceit, 
so naturally directed the souls of other men, 
making excuses for failings, that he had 
never imagined himself in their place. He 
had despised the sins which had surrounded 
him, because he had no temptation to fall 
into like errors ; but now—now! with one 
more silencing of his conscience, Forster 
replied to the silent voice : 

“TI cannot do otherwise. I must see 
her—I must see her once more !” 

He not only felt this, but he was 
conscious of the failure of his will-power to 
resist. Psychological problems surround 
us in far greater numbers than we realise, 
The attractive power one human being 
may possess over another is a well- 
recognised fact, but this power may be put 
forth, as it were, quite suddenly, without 
visible reason, and when least expected. 
Some being, who for months, years 
perhaps, has been quite powerless to 





attract us, may suddenly appear in another 
light. The strength to resist is there 
certainly, but before this is recognised, and 
the will brought to bear, the moment of 
resistance may be over, and the way to 
rain may be only too easy and too sure. 

Bat Forster had not yielded without a 
fight. Dora’s presence, he said, was his 
safeguard. With this ‘innocent, high- 
minded child with him, how could he be 
led into saying words which he would 
afterwards regret? His refrain was: 

“T only want to see her. I want to be 
sure that Philip is unworthy of her.” 

The old-fashioned carriage swept round 
the drive, and suddenly they were at the 
Palace door. 

Dora looked at the picturesque pile of 
building and was enchanted. 

“Forster, here we are! What a beautiful 
house ! How romantic it all is! And look, 
there is the Princess herself.” 

The front door had been thrown open 
by the menservants; the light from the 
centra! hall made a halo behind and around 
her. She might have been a Hebe rising 
from some mysterious sea of shadow into 
an equally mysterious light. 

Dora, innocent of all ideas save the pre- 
sent enjoyment and her fears for Forster's 
health, was very happy. She ran up 
the steps, and was delighted by secing 
no change at all in the beauty of the 
Princess, Indeed, she had more colour 
than formerly, and much less haughtiness 
of bearing. 

“‘ Dora, I’m glad to see you at last, Are 
you tired, dear?” The voice was quite 
gentle. ‘ And how is your brother ? ” 

“ Here he is ; dreadfully tired, of course, 
but he will not own it,” 

“You shall go to your rooms at once, 
I have given you the turret chambars, and 
the sitting-room there is at your disposal. 
Come and see it, for your dinner is 
there.” 

She had addressed all this to Dora, but 
at the same time she felt that Forster was 
grasping her hand. Then she opened a 
door and called her uncle. The Duke bad 
jast finished his dinner, and now hurried 
forward. 


He looked younger, happier, indeed 


radiant. He had all that his heart could 
desire now in the way of state and luxury. 
That was apparent everywhere, and to 
Forster, who had known the Palace in 
its days of decay, it seemed like a fairy 
habitation, and quite a fitting casket for 
the person of the Princess, 
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“Welcome to Rothery,” said the Duke 
warmly, and with the exquisite courtesy of 
manner which was natural to him. “So 
you have at last found your way to this 
secluded spot,” 

‘© Ob, we live in seclusion also,” answered 
Dora. ‘I love the country. How beauti- 
fal it all looks in the moonlight! I feel 
inclined to run out and explore the glen.” 

Forster was really tired, too weary and 
too inwardly agitated to say anything, and 
after a few words he retired to rest. 

Dora was not to be persuaded to follow 
his example. She insisted on visiting some 
of the old rooms, especially the ghost 
chamber ; then at last she too retired to 
rest, and Penelope wished her uncle good 
night, 

When she was alone the Princess knelt 
down by the open window, and looked out 
into the still moonlight. It was unusually 
warm and still. No bird was singing. 
She had thought of Forster very often on 
lonely evenings, and she had wondered 
whether he were thinking of her. She had 
rebelled against the remembrance of Philip 
that would intrude, and she had tried to 
persuade herself that law cannot bind affec- 
tions. Now he was here under her roof. 

She must not allow him to guess her 
secret, but she would be happy for a little 
while. She could look at him and feel 
that—that——no, she must not feel thus. 
Then, rising, she impatiently shut the 
window and went to bed, and night 
reigned in the glen. 





SUCCESS. 

Success is, not seldom, so much like 
failure, as to make it difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. Thé words become, 
practically, synonyms. The man whose 
success is envied by the unthinking crowd, 
is, only too frequently, himself aware that 
he is a failure. He knows that his whole 
life has been a failure ; that, in none of the 
things which he set himself to do, has he 
succeeded ; and yet his career is held up 
for admiration among the careers of other 
of those heroes of the popular imagination 
—successful men. 

What constitutes success? The making 
of money? Not necessarily. The popular 
acceptation of the notion that money means 
success is productive of an inconceivable 
amount of pain, disappointment, misery. 
As a matter of plain fact, there is no 
necessary connection whatever between 





money and success. A man may make, a® 
they phrase it, millions, and yet may live 
and die an unsuccessful man. How often 
has a young man started in life dreaming 
the dreams which are youth’s bext heritage, 
and gone on adding money to money, to 
find that with each fresh addition another 
of his dreams has vanished, until he 
becomes soured, splenetic, solitary—and 
a millionaire. Can the life of such an one 
be correctly described as successful ? 

The man who can carry hie illusions with 
him to the grave, surely he is one type of 
true success, Consider what it means. 
Such an one, much more than the pro- 
verbial poet, must be born, not made. He 
must have a traly singular disposition. His 
must be that precious gift of the gods—the 
capacity for always seeing things on their 
brightest sides. There must be a silver 
lining to his every cloud, and the silver 
lining must be the only part of the cloud 
which he can see, He must be of a gay 
and of a continual courage. He must never 
be cast down, and nothing must ever still 
the laughter which is in his heart. One 
must wish, sometimes, that oneself were 
such an one. For this man must always 
walk in fairyland, in that world of wonders 
where whatever is is best. With what 


material fortune will he meet? It is hard 
to say. For one perceives that in one 
faculty he must be lacking—in the faculty 
of differentiation. If good and evil fortune 
are alike to him, surely he will not go out 
of his way to strive for good. Why should 


he? There will be no difference between 
the one and the other to him, One suspects 
that, at best, such an one would be a 
philosophic vagabond, a constitutionally 
light-hearted, don’t care sort of fellow, who 
would come into the world with nothing, 
and who would go out of it with almost as 
little. Yet, though his last resting-place 
were & pauper’s grave, who can doubt that, 
from his own particular point of view, his 
career would be an illustration of one type 
of true success? How many of us, who, 
in the colloquial sense, are successful, 
might change places with him to our own 
advantage ! 

As our experience widens, the conviction 
is apt to force itself upon us that success is 
like that crock of gold, which, in our child- 
hood, they used to tell us we should find 
buried at the end of the rainbow. Just 
as the end of the rainbow is never reached, 
so the farther we advance the farther 
success recedes, As age begins to press 
upon us, and we become wearied, we con- 
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clude that it is an illusion, like the mirage 
of the desert, and nothing more. Who 
shall be the judge of a successful man, the 
man bimeself or the lookeron? A man 
may be successful in one thing, but who 
has been successful in all things? And 
if a man has not been successful in all 
things, can he be said to be really successful 
in one 3 

Even if one's desires are small ones, and, 
apparently, well within one’s grasp, one 
cannot rely upon being able to achieve 
success. Jones declares that if he wins 
Miss Brown, and five hundred a year with 
which to keep her, he will have achieved 
success. He wins the five hundred, the 
lady becomes Mrs. Jones, and, very shortly, 
he is found exclaiming that he wishes that 
she had remained Miss Brown. Has he 
succeeded, or has he failed? Or all goes 
well with Jones, but he has no child; 
without a child he feels that his life, his 
home, is empty. Again, is it success or 
failure? Or, his prayers are answered, 
Jones has a child; and the child proves to 
be a thorn in Jones’s flesh. Can the man 
whose child makes him unhappy, and, per- 
haps, spoils his whole life, be said to have 
succeeded 3 

You perceive that it is, in a great 
measure, the old story of the vanity of 
human wishes, And one perceives another 
thing—that success is, in general, an affair 
of the moment, a transitory thing, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. One wins on 
this card, one loses on the next. It is a tale 
of varying fortune. Success seldom stays 
with one person for long. 

Success is obviously a question of com- 
parison. What is success to one man, to 
another is nothing, and less than nothing. 
I remember the almost delirious delight 
with which a friend received the news that 
success had attended his efforts to obtain 
a small post on a journal of more than 
dubious stability. He had a wife and 
children. The thing meant food for them 
for, at any rate, some weeks to come. 
And I rewember the indifference with 
which another friend received the intima- 
tion that he had succeeded, unexpectedly, 
to a large inheritance. He was alread 
well-to-do ; he was a bachelor; his habits 
were fixed ; he regarded this new addition 
to bis responsibilities as something very 
like a bore. Not only is success a question 


of comparison—it is a great deal to Jones 
if he wins five pounds, while it is nothing 
to Rothschild if he wins five thousand—it 
is also a question of temperament, of taste. 








I once encountered an acquaintance 
who had just been left a fortune by a 
distant relative. I proceeded to offer 
my congratulations, To my surprise he 
took them all awry. He was in quite a 
rage. He seemed to think I was insulting 
him. I wondered if my information had 
been wrong. Nota bit of it. The dream 
of his life was to be an artist—indeed, he 
believed himself to be one already. The 
same post which had brought the news of 
the fortune had also brought him some- 
thing else—an intimation that the canvas in 
which, as he fancied, he had put his whole 
heart, his noblest aspirations, his finest 
workmanship, had been rejected by the 
hanging committee of the Royal Academy. 
He is one of those unfortunate persons— 
surely the most unfortunate folk on earth ! 
—who mistake the desire to be for the 
power to be, He still paints; he still sends 
his pictures to the Academy ; they are still 
refused. Not improbably he would count 
his fortune well lost if he could only suc- 
_ on his merits, in being hung on the 
ine. ; 

We are frequently told that! if success 
only comes at last, its arrival blots out the 
memory of a long line of failures}; In a 
degree this is true; but only in a degree. 
Success does make a difference, The man 
who has sent six books into the world, 
which have all been failures, and who 
makes a huge success with his seventh, may 
regard as a joke the failure of his previous 
six. He occasionally does—by no means 
always. The man who, having failed in 
five professions, succeeds in his sixth, may 
treat his five experiences as material for 
laughter. It depends, That success can 
and does come too late is a truism which 
the inculcators of the doctrine of ‘ Self- 
Help” are ccntinually neglecting. And 
yet the thing is certain. There comes a 
time in the lives of many men in which 
success is a matter of practical indifference, 
Indeed, worse, when the advent of success 
adds to their already overflowing cup of 
bitterness the element of irony. One can 
pay too dearly for everything ; one is con- 
tinually paying too dearly for success. 

Such a case as the following is by no 
means an uncommon one. A map, in his 
early youth, thought out and perfected an 
improvement in—no matter what. The 
improvement had nothing to do with 
his own trade, but it continually occupied 
his thoughts, and in season and out of 
season he spoke of it to whoever would 
listen. But, so far as practical results 
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were concerned, no one could be induced 
to listen. The man was an expert at 
his trade, but as time went on the demand 
for experts at that particular trade 
decreased until now, for some years, to all 
intents and purposes, there has been no 
demand for them at all. Without work, 
or at longer and longer intervals, with 
work which was more and more poorly 
paid, with no one to help him realise the 
dream of his life, and to listen to his 
recipe for the making of a fortune, he 
began to console himself with drink. He 
became an habitual drunkard. His home 
was broken up; his wife and daughters 
were obliged to leave him in self-defence. 
His daughters have long since had homes 
of their own. And at last, after more than 
thirty years of waiting—and such a thirty 
years !—he has found a listener. His idea 
is being acted on. It promises to succeed 
even beyond the man’s own expectations. 
Bat, so far as he is concerned, success has 
come too late. What use is it to him? 
He is a friendless, wifeless, childless tippler. 
He can get all he wants for a pound or 
thirty shillings a week, Set him beside a 
pint pot, he is happy; success will only 
mean a multiplication of the pint pots. If 
it had even come after only fifteen years of 
waiting! Now no measure of success will 
compensate him for the past ; far less will 
it obliterate it. Nothing now will make 
him what once he might have been. Suac- 
cess to him at this time of day is worthless ; 
it has come, as it comes to many a man, 
too late. 

The man who, in the face of long- 
continued ill-success, can keep himself 
pure and unspotted by the world, who, as 


4 the servants say, can keep his character, is 


& rare quantity indeed. Success, we are 
told, tries a man. So it does, Perpetual 
failure tries him even more. It tries him in 
every possible way in which a man can be 


j tried. It tries his courage. It requires 


the courage of a hero to enable a man, 
beaten again, and again, and again, to ad- 
vance with undaunted front towards still 
another series of defeats. Few things take 


} so much out of a man as a thrashing. 


If the thrashing is repeated perhaps a 
hundred times, what then? Continual 
failure tries a man’s judgement. No 
severer test, indeed, could be applied. 
The old rhyme has it, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” Yes, but 
how often is the trial to be repeated ? 
Perseverance is commendable—in theory, 
but not always, by any means, in practice. 





Multitudes of men would have succeeded 
in one walk of life if they had not persisted 
in persevering in another} When to give 
up, when to own that one’s quest is hope- 
less, when to acknowledge that one is 
beaten—this is s matter which requires 
the exercise of the nicest judgement. It is 
one with which the continually unsuccessful 
man is sure to be confronted. Oft-repeated 
failure tries, what may be called, a man’s 
sanity of vision. The temptation is almost 
irresistible to belittle the men who have 
succeeded where he has failed ; to look at 
them with jaundiced eyes. His own 
failure is perilously apt to affect the clear- 
ness of his outlook. Is it not notorious 
that the average pessimist is an unsuccess- 
ful man? To him the whole scheme of 
creation, the whole world, ‘and all that it 
contains, is a failure—because he himself 
has failed. 

But in nothing, probably, does continual 
failure so try a man as in the matter of his 
own personal self-respect, For the success- 
fal man, nothing is easier than to be 
honest ; for the unsuccessful man, nothing 
is harder, This does not apply only to 
honesty in the legal sense, though you will 
find, if the records of our criminals be 
examined—it is written here with no 
ironical intention !—that, almost univer- 
sally, they are unsuccessful men. Failure, 
marking them for its own, has driven them 
along the paths of the fraudulent. But 
one can be dishonest, both to oneself and 
to others, without being criminal. There 
are a thousand petty tricks and methods 
of procedure, which in their essence are 
dishonest, which continually assail the 
man who fails; which continually offer 
themselves to him, on every hand, in the 
guise of friends and of assistants. Failure 
is, primarily, the secret cause of drunken- 
ness, all the world over. No more 
insidious temptation comes to the un- 
successful man—comes to hi, too, in the 
guise of a friend—than alcohol. The 
average man has not much backbone; 
when failure takes from him the little 
which he has, the result is collapse. In 
his helplessness, he almost invariably 
turns for relief to the anzsthesia of drink. 

There is still another furnace of flaming 
fire in which the man who is a failure as 
of course is tried. Such an one, in a 
sense in which we, all of us, may well pray 
to be delivered, is alone. To begin with, 
such an one, necessarily, shrinks from his 
fellows. There is a feeling of humiliation 
which is inseparable from constant failure, 
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and from which no man can be free. The 
probability is that the better the man, the 
more surely will this fecling of humiliation 
drive him from the company of his fellows. 
The invertebrate creature, being, possibly, 
pachydermatous—nature has its compensa- 
tions !—when he fails, is wont to begin at 
once to sponge. The finer animal avoids 
its fellows lest he should seem to sponge. 
Whether they are vertebrate or inverte- 
brate, the position of men who are failures, 
in the end, in this respect, is the same— 
they are alone. It may be a hard saying, 
but it is a true one—the man whose life, 
from any cause whatever, has been a 
failure, is absolutely friendless. He has 
friends neither of his own house—if he has 
one—nor of anybody else's. He is a 
marked man—a mark for contempt and 
scorn. He is like a wounded map, into 
whose wounds an irritant is always being 
rubbed, for the sake of keeping them open. 
If his final resting-stage is not the work- 
house, it is not unlikely that he is made 
to wish it were. 


~ To every question there are two sides, 


and though it certainly is a fact that 
nothing tries a man like long-continued 
failure, on the other hand, the successful 
man undoubtedly has to stand his trial, 
too. And, equally undoubtedly, a sharp 
trial it often is, and not seldom is the 
verdict, which his own conduct constrains 
us to return, anything but in his favour. 
One reason why this is so is obvious+it 
is because (success so frequently comes 
only after a course of failure. ¢ Failure is 
very far from being what some folks would 
have us believe it is—necessarily, a school 
for the successful, To carry oneself as a 
King, one must be born a King—that is, 
one must be habituated to the atmosphere 
in which a King lives, and moves, and has 
his being ; just as to bear success success- 
fally one should be born successful. In 
the days of the original Grub Street, wo 
are given to understand that authors were 
curious cattle ; because the material side of 
their lives was an uncertain side ; because, 
when, after starving for twelve months, 
they found themselves seated at what, to 
them, was a feast, they were not in a 
condition, either mentally or physically, to 
conduct themselves in the fashion of men 
who were accustomed to feast every day of 
their lives. When a man, who has been 
practically a pauper for years, suddenly 
finds himself in possession of a consider- 
able sum in ready cash, it is almost 
inevitable that he will not use it to the 





best advantage. The school in which he 
has been trained has not taught him how 
todo so. He is almost sure to either hoard 
or squander it, 

A great deal of cheap abuse is thrown at 
the men who are said, in the days of their 
success, to forget the friends of the days of 
their struggle. It is well, in such cases, to 
make quite sure that the case is proved, 
When Jackson, who is still struggling, 
complains bitterly of the conduct of his 
whilom friend, Johnson, who has arrived, 
it is more than likely that, on enquiry, you 
will find that the fault is at least as much 
Jackson’s as Johnson’s. Jackson tells you 
that Johnson scarcely condescends to re- 
cognise him when he meets him in the 
street ; but he does not tell you that he 
has gone out of his way to give Johnson 
to understand that he—Jackson—considers | 
that Johnson has usurped the position 
which he—Jackson—ought to hold, One’s 
friends are frequently very candid critics, 
They tell Johnson that he never will suc- 
ceed, and then, when he does succeed in 
spite of them, they expect to share the 
fruits of his success, Whatever share he 
may accord them, the betting is that they [ 
are dissatisfied, though, as a matter of strict 
right, they have no claim even to his re- 
cognition. It is certain that, if he had 
failed, they would have turned their backs | 
on him, pointing their fingers, and crying, 
“T told you so!” 

It is curious, when a man shows signs of | 
being likely to make a great and an ex- 
ceptional success, how a sort of tail begins 
to attach itself to him, with or without 
his leave, and that this tail expects, and 
considers itself entitled to expect, that 
his success will be also theirs. An actor, 
who has been a comparative if not a com- 
plete failure,:was denouncing, in very 
bitter terms, the behaviour towards himself 
of another actor whose success had been 
phenomenal. Some of the words he used 
illustrate the peculiar point of view of 
such a tail. “I made a point of getting 
an engagement wherever he got an engage- 
ment. I never let slip a chance of acting 
with him when I could. And now that he 
has a theatre of his own, not only has he 
never Offered me a shop, but he scarcely 
seems to know me when we meet.” This 
gentleman had a lively prescience of the 
other’s future; he intended to float to 
popularity on the stream of the other’s 
good fortune, and because the other de- 
clined to bear him with him he reviled. I 
heard the point more comically and more } 
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forcibly illustrated by a man who is an 
“operator” in the City. ‘I give you my 
word that whenever Larkins had a good 
thing on I always went in with him, I 
always backed his luck. Where he led I 
always followed, and now that he’s a 
millionaire twice told he don’t even ask 
me to his house to dinner.” 

That is a curious moment in which a 
man, who hitherto has been a failure, sud- 
denly awakes to the fact that he has 
achieved success—a great success—at last. 
None, except those who have experienced 
it, know what a difference there is between 
having money in your pocket and having 
none. You begin to feel the pangs of 
hunger directly you have not a penny left 
with which to buy a loaf, and there is 
something you want in every shop you 
pass. So long as you have even only a few 
shillings remaining you are, comparatively, 
a King among men ; but with the passing of 
the shillings there seems to pass something 
from your stature too. You become, and 
you feel you have become, so small a thing. 
When the man who for a considerable 
period of time has fluctuated between the 
possession of a few shillings and the pos- 
session of none at all suddenly finds himself 
in the position of the dazzlingly successful, 
is it strange if he loses his head, and with 
it his balance too? He has become, from 
much voyaging, a skilled navigator in the 
Sea of the Penniless People ; he is not even 
yet in possession of a chart of the Sea of 
the Rarely Rich, so he flounders on the sand- 
banks and runs against the rocks. 

I have sometimes wondered what I should 
do if I passed unexpectedly from the evjoy- 
ment of some forty pounds a year to the 
enjoyment of some four thousand, or— 
just by way of making the thing complete 
—forty thousand pounds a*year. Should 
I go off my head? I should not be by 
any means surprised. Certainly the one 
thing would not be more surprising than 
the other. Dear me! what should I do 
if I held the lottery ticket which won the 
priza of half a million? If I thrust my 
epade into the piece of virgin ground 
which turned out to be something very 
like solid gold, should I go stark mad 3 

I once heard of a young man, a “ junior” 
clerk in the City, who obtained—from what 
source, I believe, was never made clear— 
“information.” On the strength of this 
“information ” he succeeded in persuading 
certain confiding brokers to purchase for 
him “a large line” in a particular com- 
pauy’s shares. For once in a way the in- 





formation turned out to be all right, and 
in the course of a single day the youngater 
—he was not much more than twenty-one 
—netted over a hundred thousand pounds. 
The thing affected him as, I fear, at his age 
such an accident might not improbably 
have affected me, The young gentleman 
went tearing off, there and then, a3 hard 
as he could tear, towards those proverbial 
quadrupeds the dogs. By now he has 
probably reached them. The thing hap- 
pened some five years back. For over a 
twelvemonth he has been the inmate of an 
asylum for pauper lunatics. He was ruined 
by his success. 

Well, one thing is sure and certain, the 
same hideous peril is not likely to threaten 
many of us. I feel a certain confidence 
that it is not likely to threaten me, So 
let us be thankful. It is indeed cause for 
thankfulness that our brains are not likely 
to be overturned by the overwhelming 
torrent of success which Dame Fortune 
precipitates in our direction. Oars is, for 
the most part, a surer hope. We are surely, 
and, one might add, safely anchored—is it 
not safely anchored !—to the ironbound 
coasts of failure. Failure in the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees. 

Hence these tears ! 





IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER- 
MARKS. 


A Bive Book recently issued contains 
the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Home’ Secretary to enquire into 
the best means of identifying habitual 
criminals, In one section of their re- 
port the members of the Committee 
earnestly recommend finger- prints, as 
treated by Mr. Galton, as a means that 
surpasses all others in the directness and 
the accuracy of the evidence they furnish. 
Concerning a suspected person and two 
sets of finger-prints, one procured before 
suspicion arose and the other subsequently 
obtained, Mr. Galton has said: ‘“‘ When a 
minute comparison shows their finger-prints 
to agree in all or nearly all particulars, the 
evidence thereby afforded that they were 
made by the same person far transcends in 
trustworthiness any other evidence that can 
ordinarily be obtained, and vastly exceeds 
all that can be derived from any number of 
ordinary anthropometric data. ‘ By itself 
it is amply sufficient to convict.’” The 
words quoted appear in italics in Mr. 
Galton’s book. 
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Though Mr, Galton is identified with 
the study of finger-prints, he tells us how 
others had discovered that the ridges on 
the skin of the bulbs of our fingers and 
thumbs formed distinct patterns, and that 
in some minute feature the pattern differed 
on the fingers of each individual. In a 
very interesting letter which appeared in 
“ Natare” nearly fourteen years ago, Dr. 
H. Faulds, then in Tokio, tells how he was 
led to the study of finger-tips by observing 
on some ancient pottery in Japan finger- 
marks that had been made while the clay 
was soft. He remarked that in some indi- 
viduals all the fingers of one hand bore a 
similar arrangement of lines, while the 
pattern was simply reversed on the other 
hand. He found that on the fingers of 
different individuals the patterns were not 
exactly alike in any two of the cases he 
examined. The difference may have been 
in some small particular, but it was not 
less real, unalterable, and peculiar to the 
individual on whom it appeared. No 
natural cause for these differences could be 
discovered. ‘* Where the loops occur,” he 
says, “the innermost lines may simply 
break off and end abruptly ; they may end 
in self-returning loops, or, sgain, they may 
go on without breaks after turning round 
upon themselves. Some lines, also, branch 
or join like junctions in a railway map.” 

Mr. Galton has made the patterns formed 
by ridges in the skin the subject of close 
and systematic study for many years. He 
tells us that very nearly every pattern can 
be placed without hesitation under one of 
the three general heads—arches, loops, and 
whirls. These classes are named to indi- 
cate the prevailing form in the patterns 
each class includes, ‘Let no one despise 
the ridges on account of their smallness,” 
Mr. Galton says, “for they are in some 
respects the most important of all anthro- 
pological data. They form patterns con- 
siderable in size and of a curious variety of 
shape .. . which are little worlds in them- 
selver.” 

When a finger, or a finger-print, is 
closely examined under a lens of only 
moderate power, it is seen to abound in 
minute peculiarities. These are caused by 
the branchings of some of the ridges ; the 
sudden appearance of new ones; the for- 
mation of rings, or ovals, like eyelets ; and 
the abrupt stoppage of ridges without any 
apparent cause, 

It is in these countless little peculiarities 
even more than in the general character of 


as proof of identity lies. For these ap- 
pearances, however minute, do not change 
in the smallest particular during life. A 
pattern may be traced on the fingers of the 
babe when born ; it will be found the same 
on those fingers when he has grown to 
manhood, and may be imprinted from the 
fingers of the dead without change in the 
smallest point, though a hundred years 
should intervene between birth aad death, 
The pattern grows together with the 
finger. Its proportions vary with fatness 
or leanness. They may be further affected 
by wear, gout, or age. Bat such changes 
appear in the pattern as a whole ; never in 
the form or correlation of its constituent 
parts. The pattern may become altered in 
length or breadth by hard wear of a pe- 
culiar kind ; but the number of ridges that 
concur in forming the pattern, their em- 
branchments, their archings, loops, and 
other minute characteristics, are not subject 
to change. They are indestructible as the 
finger. 

Sir William J. Herschell was, as far as 
we can learn, the first to use finger-prints 
on an extended scale as proofs of identity. 
Writing, in 1880, a letter printed in 
“ Nature,” he gives us some very interesting 
—but all too short and scanty—notes of his 
personal experience. He bears testimony to 
the permanence of the patterns on the bulbs 
of fingers andthumbs. The finger-print he 
accepted and required as a signature from 
those who could not write, He says: 
* By comparison of the signatures of per- 
sons now living with their signatures made 
twenty years ago, I have proved that that 
much time at least makes no such material 
change as to affect the utility of the plan.” 
He had been taking sign-manuals by means 
of finger-marks for more than twenty 
years. His puspose was to make attempts 
at personation—or at repudiation of signa- 
tures—quite hopeless, and he declares that 
his plan was completely effectual wherever 
it was tried. “It put a summary end 
absolute stop to the very idea of either 
personation or repudiation from the mo- 
ment half-a-dozen men had made their 
marks and compared them together.” Sir 
William says iurther: “The ease with 
which the signature is taken, and the hope- 
lessness of either personation or repudiation 
ara 80 great, that I sincerely believe the 
adoption of the practice in places and pro- 
fessions where such kinds of fraud are rife, 
is a substantial benefit to morality.” 

The fact that they render personation 





the pattern, that the value of finger-piints 





impossible is conclusive as to the infallibility 
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of finger-prints as proof of identity. The 
ease of the Tichborne Claimant was much 
in men’s minds when Sir William wrote, 
and it suggested a striking application of 
his test. “Supposing,” he says, “ that 
there existed such a thing as a finger- 
print of Roger Tichborne, the whole Orton 
imposture would have been exposed to 
the fall satisfaction of the jury in a single 
sitting by requiring Orton to make his own 
mark for comparison.” Dr. Faulds men- 
tions two cases, in one of which fioger- 
prints led to detection of a thief, and in 
the other to exoneration of people who 
might be reasonably suspected of a misdeed. 
In the first case greasy finger-marks on a 
glass revealed who had been drinking some 
rectified spirit, The pattern was unique, 
and, fortunately, the doctor had previously 
obtained a copy of it. They agreed with 
microscopic fidelity. Denial was useless, 
for of all the fingers tried only that of the 
accused could make a mark to correspond 
exactly with that on the glass. In the other 
cage dirty finger-marks of a person climb- 
ing a white wall were negative evidence 
of an incontrovertible kind. No person 
engaged in the doctor’s establishment could 
possibly produce the finger-marks that were 
in evidence. That was conclusive proof 
that not one of them was the offender. 
The finger-prints afford an incomparably 
surer criterion of identity than any other 
bodily feature. It may be assumed that 
there cannot be euch a thing as an exact 
correspondence between two finger-marks 
made by different persone. Mr, Galton 
does not say that such an agreement is 
utterly impossible, but after elaborate and 
exact calculation he shows that the chance 
of its occurrence is represented by one 
against ten thousand million! Is not that 
enough to convince the most*sceptical that 
finger-prints are as nearly as we can con- 
ceive infallible means of identification ? 





A WOMAN OF SICYON. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


‘SHALL we sing again, O Arion? For 
I saw the grasses move yonder, and 
methinks that Pan himself is listening in 
the thicket,” 

The speaker, a girl of Sicyon, the city 
that bred the loveliest women in Greece, 
shook a drowsy bee from the folds of her 
long purple robe and fanned her flushed 
face softly with a plume of brown and 
green grasses. Her companion, a lad 





some years her junior, changed his re- 
cumbent posture to a kneeling attitude, 
and took up his cithara—rich with carvings, 
and gold, and silver, and scarlet colouring 
—and began a soft and mournfal prelude : 
*« Shall we not praise thee on the reed, the reed ; 
Shall we not praise thee who art lord indeed?” 
Then the girl took up the chorus in her 
flute-like voice : 
‘* Who art lord indeed! 


Lord of the land, lord of each stream that ran 
Among the reeds, the reeds that love thee, Pan. 


“* Lord of the flying hounds, the patient kine, 
Lord of the singing reeds, and lord of mine. .. . 
Lord of the satyrs hidden on the hill.” 

Arion stopped, and Lsis took up the 
chorus again, but more softly : 

‘* Lord of the Dryad-folk whose flutings fill 
The valley and the hill, 

And lord of Syrinx, lost but loving still.” 

There was a pause; then Lsis rose with 
acry and buried her face on Arion’s breast, 
as the reeds and grasses parted to let two 
figures pass—one goat-hoofed and shegegy- 
limbed, with an odd twist of fun about the 
bearded lips, and an infinite sorrow in the 
brown eyes that had so long missed the 
smiles and frowns of Syrinx ; the other a 
mere boy, with a garland of green leaves 
round his golden head, and a purple cloak 
cast loosely round him. In his hand he 
held a flute. 

‘They are gods,” Lais moaned, clinging 
closer to Arion, ‘‘and we shall die for 
having looked on them.” 

Pan laughed till the parsley in his gar- 
land shook and shivered. 

“ Poor maid, have no fear. We liked 
thy piping well, this shepherd of Olympus 
and I.” 

**We have come,” said the other god 
softly, ‘to offer gifts, Behold what I, 
Hermes, have to give,” and he drew out 
from the folds of his cloak a cithara of 
black polished wood, not painted or inlaid 
as was Arion’s own, but redolent of some 
strange perfume. At the same moment 
Pan held up his fiute, 

be Leis, daughter of Coresos, choose,” he 
sald. 

“Mark well,” Hermes said gravely, 
“love goes with the flute, and fame with 
the cithara. And love is a rose, maiden, 
and if it blows twice as do the roses of 
Peestum, it does no more. And fame isa 
wind that sometimes no ears can hear, and 
sometimes it shakes the starr. Choose.” 

Lais stretched out her hands with a 
pretty air of mingled fear and eagerness. 

‘“‘T choose flute, rose, and love,” she 
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said, ‘‘O shepherd of Olympus! For the 
twice-blooming roses of Piestum are the 
fairest flowers that I know,” 

“Thou hast chosen,” Hermes answered 
gravely, ‘‘and I say not thou hast chosen 
ill, Youth, what dost thou choose? I also 
have a flate to give,” 

“* Nay, Lord Hermes,” Arion said eagerly, 
“let me have the cithara, for the wind is 
sweet and strong, and the rose is sweet 
only for a day. Give me the fame, O 
Shepherd, and love I will win for myself.” 

“ Boldly spoken,” Hermes said, with his 
grave smile, ‘“ Yet say I not that thou 
hast chosen well. Years hence, perhaps, 
thou wilt find the wind too strong for thy 
bridle—and thou, maid, mayest find thy 
rose not sweet at all. And if the gifts 
prove ill, blame not the goat-god, nor the 
herald of Zeus ; for to-day we give, indeed, 
but to-morrow we take not back; for the 
gifts of gods are not to be withdrawn. 
Peace with ye.” 

“‘ Peace—and pleasure !” Pan said, as he 
parted the reeds right and left, pausing for 
a last look at Lais, whose lovely face was 
flushed with triumph. ‘‘Some day ye 
shall sing to me that song of Syrinx when 
Fate’s hand is heavy on ye, and I shall 
surely hear and help.” 

“Love Lsis,” Arion said, as the reeds 
closed after the two gods, “ shall we change 
our gifts? For the flute is not meet for 
the lips of modest maids, and if thou 
choozest, I will give thee up my cithara.” 

“ Nay, nay,” Lois said, laughing, “I will 
keep the flute, Arion, and mayhap I shall 
win with it as much fame as the shepherd 
gave thee with tha cithara, Nay, hold me 
not, I will to the city, and some day I will 
take many hearts with my flate. Back, 
Arion ; when we two are famous, we will 
speak together again. Go, play and praise 
Hermes on thy cithara, but I will go praise 
love’s eyes and love’s lips, and the doves 
and myrtles of love’s mother. Ai, ai, 
Aphrodite! be good to me henceforward,” 
She ran away, laughing merrily, and the 
south wind brought back to Arion the echo 
of her flying footsteps and her laughter. 


“Thou wilt take me over yonder strip 
of sea, and land me on the island Cyprus, 
O captain ? ” 

The Pheenician captain looked at the 
speaker with some disfavour; then his 
eyes fell on the gold chain about the 
stranger’s neck and the jewels sparkling in 
the scented wood of his cithara, and his 
face relaxed into a smile, 





* Be pleased to mount on deck, gracious 
lord. If the wind is favourable, and the 
storm be slow of coming, we shall make 
Cyprus ere sunset. My lord goes to 
worship at the shrine of Lady Venus, it 
may be?” 

‘‘ Nay, but I go to sing to Ion of Smyrna 
and his bride. There are others on board 
for Cyprus, as well as myself?” glancing 
at a pile of cushions placed by the bul- 
wark —cushions of purple fringed with 
gold and silver. 

“ Ah, yes! The Lord Agathos goes also 
to worship at the shrine of Venus, and 
with him goes the fairest flate-player in 
Greece. Look; yonder she comes. Saw 
ye ever a comelier flate-girl ” 

The cithara-player looked, and his lips 
grew pale under his golden beard, for the 
woman coming upon deck was his lost 
love, Leis—lost to him and to herself more 
utterly than ever; for her dress was the 
shameless dress of a Bacchante, and the 
roses of Venus were wound in her black 
hair. She threw herself on the purple 
cushions and looked at Arion—at first with 
idle curiosity, but presently with a quickened 
terror in her eyes; and presently she 
turned and said a word in the ear of the 
man who stood beside her, wearing a robe 
like hers, with a garland of vine-leaves 
instead of roses on his handsome head. 
He glanced at Arion enquiringly, and pre- 
sently crossed the deck and laid his 
jewelled hand on the singer's shoulder. 

“Tt is the will of my mistreas Lsis that 
thon come near and speak to her,” he said 
languidly. 

Arion shook his head. 

“T have naught to do with thy mistress 
Lais,” he said. ‘Iam but a singer bound 
for Cyprus, and I pray thee let me be.” 

“IT pray thee stand aside,” the captain 
said sharply in their ears, “The squali is 
on us, Look to the lady.” 

The Athenian went hurriedly back to 
Leis, and Arion stood still in his place, 
holding the bulwark with both hands to 
steady himself, as the wind changed its 
quarter, and whipped down upon the ship 
with a rattie of thunder and a lash of 
sleety rain. It grew darker and darker, 
and wilder yet, but Arion kept his place, 
and saw that Lais and her lover retained 
theirs, though the rain drenched their 
light garments and tore the roses in Laia’s 
hair asunder petal by petal. 

“Old Oceanos is wroth with us,” one of 
the Phoenician sailors shouted to another. 
‘We have one on board that he desires 
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for himself. My captain, is it the woman 
yonder ?” 

“Tn the name of all the devils,” Agathos, 
the Athenian, cried, “stand back. I will 
put my knife through the throat of the 
first man who comes within a yard of my 
flute-girl.” 

*“T also,” Arion said, hurrying across 
the slippery deck, and taking his place at 
Lais’s left hand. 

“Thou also?” the captain cried, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Why, it is thou that old Father 
Oceanos desireth. Lay hands on him with 
the cithara, men, and heave him over- 


_ board.” 


“Ay,” Lais said, with a burst of wild 
laughter, “send him to play to the 
Shepherd of the Sea, good captain. Stay 
a moment,” as the men closed round 
Arion. ‘Thou who didst love me once— 
who anon wouldst not speak with me— 
wilt thou sing for me, at this last of thy 
life? Wilt thou, Arion? Sing me a song 
of Aphrodite.” 

Arion lifted his cithara from the deck, 

‘'T wili sing for thee, but not that song, 
daughter of Coresos,” he said steadily. 
“Give orders that no man lay hands on 
me till my song be done.” 

“Let no man touch him,” Lats said, 
looking sternly round. ‘Now sing to 
me ” ‘ 


Arion stood up on the poop and struck 
a few wild notes; then he sang : 

‘*§ Shall we not praise thee on the reed, 
the reed ee 

“No!” Lais screamed. ‘ Not that song, 
in the name of the Fates. Sing of me— 
sing a curse down upon me—but not that 
song.” 

“Thou didst promise, daughter of 
Coresos, to hear me sing one song, and 
afterwards thou mayst do with me what 
thou wilt,” Arion said coldly. ‘ Make me 
shriek anon with thy tortures, if thou 
canst, but now, in the name of them that 
spin, and measure, and cut, I will sing 
this song—if the word of Lais stands 
good.” 

“Sing thou on,” Lais said, pressing her 
hands to her bosom. ‘My word holds 
good,” 

_ So Arion sang, and as he sang the last 
line, “ And lord of Syrinx, lost but loving 
still,” he moved forward a atep or two, and 
with the last word plunged into the sea. 
Then there “ rose a shadow and a shriek,” 
and the sea-water parted to take the figure 
of Lais, and the next moment her drown- 
ing head rose close to Arion’s. He let his 








cithara go, and caught her lifted hands in 
his, 

“Love Lais! Grasp me firmer, sweet, 
and I will save thee.” 

“Save me for Agathos?” she gasped. 
“Nay, for here on the sea I am thine 
wholly, Arion, but ashore I cannot trust 
myself. Kiss me swiftly, dear, and let me 
show thee how a flute-player and a woman 
of Sicyon can die.” 

She tore her hands from Arion’s wild 
clasp, and clasped them over her eyes; 
and the next instant the singer saw her 
gilded robes whirled under by a great 
wave, And the irony of the Three who 
spin, and measure, and shear the thread, 
drove Arion ashore, safe and unhurt, his 
cithara clasped in the hands forlorn of 
Lais till the Styx should be crossed. 





AN ARCADIA OF THE SOUTHERN 
SEAS. 


A LAND in which “there is nothing 
of what would be called crime” seems 
to be very Utopian in character to us 
erring inhabitants of Europe. This is, 
however, the description, and part of the 
official description too, which was furnished 
by an agent of the British Government, of 
an interesting nook in an unfrequented 
corner of the world. 

The Arcadia of which I speak lies far 
away in the western South Pacific some 
fifteen to twenty degrees west of the Fiji 
and Friendly Islands, and seventeen 
hundred miles from Auckland by steamer, 
and it consists of a group of seven islands, 
extending over an ocean area two hundred 
miles square. They are on the verge of 
the tropics, the climate is pleasant and 
healthy, and the land extremely fertile. 
The seven islands— Mangaia, Mauke, 
Mitiaro, Hervey Island, Aiutaki, and 
Rarotonga—are collectively known as 
Cook Islands. 

Up to the last two or three years this 
little archipelago was one of the few spots 
which, although it had not escaped from 
the influence of his trail, was very little 
favoured by the presence of the white 
man. Nor indeed did the inhabitants 
appear over anxious to enjoy this favour, 
inasmuch as in 1888 the agent of the 
London Missionary Society was the only 
foreigner allowed to reside in some of the 
islands, while of one island it was re- 
marked, in terms not encouraging to the 
enterprising white-face, that ‘‘ two Portu- 
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guese and a Chinaman reside on the 
island, and eke out a living by trading 
and baking.” Nevertheless, the natives, 
who are an offspring of the intelligent 
Maori race, are courteous in their manners 
and industrious in their habits. 

In spite of this apparent hostility to the 
white man’s progress, they were keenly 
alive to the advantages of his assistance 
and co-operation, and accordingly, about 
the year 1888, a hearty invitation was 
given to the British Government to assume 
a protectorate over the group. H.MLS. 
“Hyacinth,” commanded by Captain 
Bourke, thereupon paid a visit to these 
interesting shores, was enthusiastically 
received, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
with due ceremony. As it would be an 
anomaly to have the British flag fiying 
over an island where Englishmen were not 
allowed to reside, prompt notice was given 
that the Jaw which made that provision 
would have to be abrogated. Not for a 
year or two, however, did the authorities 
feel sufficient interest in the matter to 
appoint a British Resident, and the moral 
influence of the English flag, which waved 
over the heads of the natives, was ap- 
parently deemed sufficient. 

Long before this another force had 
exercized a vast and beneficial influence 
over this region, and with results as novel 
as they would be unexpected to the 
sceptical European. Some twenty years 
previous the London Missionary Society’s 
agents had formed a settlement on the 
islands, and their teaching meeting with 
remarkable success, they were able to 
shape the native government in accordance 
with the most theocratic principles. Church- 
membership was made an indispensable 
qualification for office from the King to 
the policeman, and all church members, in 
the case of some of the islands, were 
ex-officio policemen, and responsible 
for the due observance of the law. The 
laws were consequently a mixture of 
ecclesiastical and secular rules and enact- 
ments, and were rigorously enforced. 
Repressive measures were adopted with 
regard to the liquor traffic. At a later 
period an inquisitive European desired to 
witness an “orange-beer carousal,” and 
was taken by a friend to the forest in 
which one was proceeding at the time, 
After tasting the muddy liquid he was 
about to return, when the party, some 
twenty in number, suddenly scattered, 
leaving only the two white men and the 
native who had charge of the beer-tub. 





The cause was soon apparent in the arrival 
of two chiefs known to be policemen, 
They heard the explanation, and after 
taking counsel together, decided to make 
no report, but invited the white men to 
join them in prayer, that they might be 
saved from temptation and sin in the 
future. They prayed for all natives and 
white men, for Queen Victoria, aud for 
their own Arikis—native Kings and 
Queens—and governors. Then overturn- 
ing and breaking up the tub, they told 
the white men and those in charge of it to 
depart in peace, and sin no more. 

The Ariki, of which there are several, 
in some islands governs his or her own 
territory, and carries out or disregards 
at his or her pleasure, the laws passed by 
the General Council for that island. At 
Mangais, however, the chiefs really rule, 
and make or unmake the Arikis at their 
discretion. There the Arikis do not exer- 
cise any direct power ; but, as they always 
represent old and illustrious families, their 
prestige is great. Their principal office is 
to communicate the will of the chief to the 
people. The judges, or magistrates, ad- 
minister the laws, and the policemen give 
effect to their decisions. At Mangaia, two 
Kings were ruling the same tribe ; but one 
of them being found guilty of acting con- 
trary to law, was publicly deposed. This 
involved the loss of his church membership 
also, which was regarded as much the more 
serious of the two punishments. 

The old code of laws in the principal 
island, Rarotonga, is an exceedingly quaint 
one, and was adopted by a council of Arikis 
in 1879. The first enactment provides 
that no one is allowed to make evil use of 
any of the Lord’s works—such as asking a 
sorcerer to find out the cause of sickness, 
or as to the discovery of a thief. For this 
offence a fine is enforced, and the culprit 
is referred to Leviticus xx. 6, and other 
texts. 

Another enactment provides there shall 
be no trading on the Sabbath, that all 
avoidable work is prohibited, and the 
sacredness of the day is to be observed and 
recognised. No one is allowed to walk 
about from house to house while the 
people are in church, except to visit a sick 
friend, or to help to strengthen the house 
against a hurricane ; or if a pig dies, to get 
it in and cook it; or if a canoe is carried 
out to ses, to recover it; or to cook food 
for those who come from sea or a journey ; 
or to bring water if there is none in the 
house, and soon. A policeman, however, 
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may walk about, and if a vessel arrives on 
the Sabbath a boat may go off to see if 
her people require food or drink, which 
may then be taken to them. Medicine 
may be fetched ; but if people travel need- 
lessly from one place to another they are 
to be fined five dollars. 

The Bohemians, whose habits were not 
of the most regular order, met but scant 
encouragement ; and only fishermen and 
people for a proper cause were allowed to 
go about at night. Any one who did so 
after nine o’clock was required, by way of 
penalty, to do five fathoms of road-mend- 
ing. 

With their primitive habits the natives 
combine much courtesy of manner, and, 
for South Sea Islanders, may be said to 
have acquired no small degree of polish, 
The law, with paternal kindliness, views 
this quality with some favour, and, as far 
as possible, discourages any tendency in a 
contrary direction. Thus it is laid down that 
when any feast is being held, and food and 
things are brought, the things must not be 
rushed. The wedding guest is exhorted to 
sit quietly, ‘and when you have received 
your share, go in peace. If you have no 
share, do not rush, but rise up and go away 
quietly. If you do otherwise the fine will 
be five dollars, or its equivalent in goods, 
labour, etc.” 

The code winds up by declaring card- 
playing is not allowed in this land. 

Not less quaint were the laws of the 
island of Mangaia, in which likewise the 
prohibition of sorcery was the first provi- 
sion, Card-playivg was not allowed, and an 
enactment provided that “if a man puts 
his arm round a woman in the road at 
night, and he has a torch in his hand, he 
shall go free. If no torch, to be fined one 
dollar cash, and nine doll&irs in trade.” 
Presumably if the gay Mangaian carried 
a torch, the ladies would be sufficiently 
warned to be able to keep out of his way. 
That is, of course, if they chose, 

Tattooing was not a practice which was 
regarded with friendly eyes by the authori- 
ties. The man who tattooed love-marks on 
& woman, or the woman who did them on 
& map, was to be fined. Nor did the law 
display any weakness in other questions of 
sentiment. If a man cried after a dead 
woman, and he and the woman were not 
relations, or if he wore mourning for ber, 
he was fined fifteen dollars. A memo- 
randum following the enactment, added : 
“This is taken as a proof of guilt during 
life.” Hence it may be inferred that the 





intelligent native knows little and cares 
lees about the philosophy of Plato. On 
the doctrine of Sabbath observance, how- 
ever, he is firm, for no one was allowed to 
go to another village on Sunday without 
good cause, that is unless he was willing to 
run the risk of being fined. 

In this island, as, indeed, is the case 
with the others, the police were so nu- 
merous a body, and exercised such great 
contro], as to be almost pantomimic in 
their absurdity. At Mangaia they num- 
bered one hundred and fifty-five, or about 
one to every twelve of the population. 
They were themselves under no authority, 
and investigated charges upon which they 
practically decided, as the judge generally 
accepted their statements without question. 
They were also the prosecutors, and, to 
complete the system, police and the judges 
alike depended for their pay upon the fines 
they levied, which were divided weekly. 
Such a system could not, of course, be 
carried out without many evils, and very 
cruel punishments were at one time the 
practice. Some inflictions, again, were 
decidedly curious. In Mangaia, for ex- 
ample, if a man quarrelled with his wife 
and left her, or vice vers4, the police “ put 
them in irons,” as it was termed. That is 
to say, they handcuffed the right arm of 
one to the left arm of the other, and kept 
them so, often for days, till their differences 
were amicably arranged. 

Naturally Europeans objected to be 
fettered by such paternal regulations, and 
when, after the proclamation of British 
protection, white traders found their way 
to the Cook Islands, their ideas of the 
fitness of things did not entirely coincide 
with those of the inhabitants. The latter 
were, on their side, somewhat alarmed by 
the prospect of a European invasion, and 
made some attempts to restrict it, if not 
by directly refusing the right of residence, 
by placing such burdens on their trade as 
made it difficult for the white men properly 
to negotiate their business. One white 
trader who had offended against the native 
laws was expelled, and the matter led to 
much litigation and conference between the 
native authorities and the representatives 
of the British Crown. The monoer in 
which the peccant trader was expelled 
was an amusing example of the “ suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re.” Never was a 
banishment carried out in so affectionate 
a style. In answer to his complaint, the 
natives replied that they had not forcibly 
expelled him, but had done so in the 
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gentlest manner possible. They showed 
the court of enquiry how they had led him 
off between two men, each with an arm 
round his neck and shoulders in the most 
friendly manner. One of them, after thus 
putting him on board his boat, had cried 
over and sympathised with him. This the 
trader admitted, but added that he had to 
go for all that. 

When, towards the closeof the year 1890, 
a Resident was appointed to represent 
British interests in the islands, steps were 
promptly taken to amend the existing 
laws. The opening up of trade and the 
introduction of official life will, without 
doubt, have much influence on the quick- 
learning Cook Islander. Still it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the old simplicity of life 
= courtesy of manner will not desert 

im. 

I have already spoken of the fertility of 
the soil, and the pleasantness of the climate. 
To these qualities these favoured islands 
may add the advantages of lovely scenery. 
From his home nearly two thousand miles 
away, the New Zealander has already cast 
his eyes upon them, and projected the idea 
of a direct line of steamers which shall 
carry him to a sunny resort during the 
cold winter of the south land, where he 
may wander amid gardens of cotton plants, 
coffee, tobacco, copra, arrowroot, fungus, 
oranges, limes, and bananas, for these and 
indeed all tropical fruits flourish laxuriantly 
in the Cook Islands. In Rarotonga coffee 
of excellent quality grows in wild thickets 
self-sown from the dropping seeds of trees 
planted by the missionaries morethan thirty 
years ago. Since that time not a tree has 
been planted by the natives, but within 
the last two years more than forty acres 
have been planted by Europeans. All 
kinds of native food, such as taro, bread- 
fruit, kumeras, yams, bananas, and the 
indigenous plantain, are fine and abundant, 
The products of temperate climes also do 
well, and maiz flourishes, although it is 
but little cultivated, and is not eaten by 
the natives. The staple animal food con- 
sists of pigs and poultry, but other live- 
stock does well in all the islands, a species 
of indigenous wire- grass affording an 
excellent feed. 

The universal occupation is agriculture. 
Nevertheless, many of the natives are 
skilful mechanics. They build capital 
whale-boats, and are capable of building 
vessels up to a hundred tons, They are 
also good sailors, Their houses are of 
rubble coral stone, smoothly plastered with 





the lime which they make from coral. In 
habits they are very cleanly whenever 
water is obtainable, and in all cases keep 
their villages in excellent order. Farniture 
is not yet in popular use, but the houses 
of the Arikis, which are two-storeyed, with 
balconies, having solid and thick walls, have 
their large and lofty rooms well furnished. 

Almost universally the natives read and 
write in the native tongue, yet as the 
new regulations require that English only 
should bo used in the schools, probably ere 
long the native tongue will be superseded. 
Nevertheless, since the careful training of 
the missionaries has not succeeded in: 
eradicating all the old principles deep in 
the breast of the islander, the destruction 
of their old individuality and primitive 
habits may be more than the new European 
influence can accomplish. More regretable 
than this contingency by far is that 
apparent tendency of the race to disappear, 
a tendency which has grown under, or bas 
been accentuated by the introduction of 
European influence. Let the philozopher 
explain why this should be so in a spot 
where all the conditions exist in an almost 
perfect degree for the nurture and growth 
of a race. A thousand pities were it that 
the Cook Islands should become a mere 
trading mart and plantation ; and that the 
old race, courteous, intelligent, gentle, and 
industrious, should vanish from the face of 
the earth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

* AND Mary Miller’s Susan Hannah’s 
took bad, is she ?” 

‘Why, yes. And Mary in a fine way, 
and no mistake. There’s all those children, 
and the baby not three weeks old till 
to-morrow.” 

“Ts it catching, then —what Susan 
Hannah's took with?” 

“From all I can make out, it’s that 
same my Bill had. Last Wednesday was 
three months since he got over it. None of 
us took no harm from him, though Dr. 
Meredith he said it was just a chance. 
Bat you’il see all Mary’s children will. 
She’s that sort as never has no luck, Look 
at her husband !” 

It was three days after Dr, Meredith’s 
walk along the Hollow Holes, That had 
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taken place on a Wednesday, and this was 
a Saturday. 

The inhabitants of Mary Combe were 
possessed of very definite views on a great 
variety of subjects. Some of these “ fixed 
ideas” were decidedly undesirable. To 
their eradication Mr. Howard, the hard- 
worked and hard-working young Vicar, 
devoted most of his time on six days out 
of the seven, with a moderately satisfactory 
result only. 

The weekday existence of Mary Combe 
was regarded by it as somewhat harassed 
by this his practical exhortation. Sandays, 
on the contrary, on which Mr. Howard 
tried to make his strongest stand and 
protest of all, were looked upon as islands 
of refuge in their stormy sea. 

“Parson, he’s out of the way more, 
Sundays — took up with his sermons and 
that,” was the current explanation of the 
feeling of peace the day engendered ; 
sermons being, to the mind of Mary 
Combe, institutions before which custom 
demanded silence, but in themselves 
wholly an abstract quantity with no bear- 
ing whatever ou anything. 

However, Mr. Howard’s time as Vicar 
of Mary Combe had as yet been limited, 
and some of the most cherished convic- 
tions were already tottering. And to 
give them their due, the people of Mary 
Combe were not worse than those in other 
places. The fixed ideas, also, were not all 
erroneous. Some were even praiseworthy. 
Among them was that which, from time 
immemorial, had set aside Saturday after- 
noonas an universal! half-holiday, Of course, 
this is a fairly general institution; but the 
spirit of its observance differs greatly in 
different parts of England. In that corner 
of it which contained Mary Combe, there 
would seem to have been lingering traces 
of a livelier age, for the people devoted 
themselves to enjoying it with a vigour 
that would have astonished those imagina- 
tive pessimists for whom the dwellers in 
rural districts are only a heavy-hearted 
crowd, broken with the load of unremitting, 
ill-paid toil. The mothers set to work 
early, always, to “clean” their homes, their 
children, and themselves; and all with much 
the same measure of energy. This being 
accomplished, the men came home, and 
went through the same process as re- 
garded themselves, some of them reappearing 
in a sort of foretaste of Sunday clothes, 
by way of emphasizing the occasion. 

Then every one proceeded to enjoy 
whatever in his or her own eyes consti- 





tuted relaxation—out of doors, if possible, 
naturally. 

The men worked in their gardens; sat 
on their door-ateps and took a contem- 
plative pipe, possibly enhanced by conversa- 
tion with a friend across the street. One 
or two went fishing, and some turned their 
hands to mechanical diversion—private 
cabinet-making, or the like, or it might be 
household mendings. 

To this choice of occupations had lately 
been added one which had its origin in 
what was at first contemptuously con- 
demned as “another of them fancies o’ 
parson’s,” Mr. Howard had divided a long 
narrow slip of land on a slope which rose 
on one side of the street into ‘ allotments.” 
These, after the proper amount of distrust 
and disfavour had been bestowed, had 
become both popular and much sought 
after. And Saturday afternoons generally 
found several men at work there. 

The young men and the maidens chose, 
principally, the diversion of standing about 
in groups, each consisting exclusively of 
one sex, but each disposed, with curious 
coincidence, well within sight of the other, 
and each, almost invariably, talking with 
rapidity and energy of the other’s pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘ Walkings out” were not prac- 
tised on Saturday afternoons. The evening 
might find a few “couples” strolliog up 
the Hollow Holes, but Sunday was the one 
customary occasion for this ceremony. 

The women, that is to say the mothers 
of families, chose diversions varying 
with the age and number of the families 
in question, If these were no longer 
young enough to “get into mischief,” 
their guardians were wont to establish 
themselves comfortably, and hold long and 
earnest conversations on their worries 
across fences or walls, with another 
matron who wiled the worries and the 
moments away with loquacious sympathy. 
If, on the contrary, the family were young, 
numerous, and irresponsible, their pro- 
tector would generally prefer a door-step, 
this being a more commanding position, so 
far as keeping an eye on them went, and 
also providing the great advantage—if she 
gat down in the doorway itself—of forming 
a sort of prison of the room at her back, 
in which the more mischievous units of the 
family might be kept in semi-control. 

In this case, the socially inclined friend 
sometimes sat modestly on what was left of 
the step, but more often leaned against the 
door-post, in an attitade the comfort of 
which is greater than might be believed. 
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The two women who were 80 hope- 


i possessed nine little Allens to console her 


fully discussing the fate and circumstances | for the loss of that one in the past, it will 
of their mutual friend, Mrs, Miller, were | be easily inferred that it was she who was 


thus disposed in and sgainst a house about 
half-way up the street of Mary Combe. 
From it almost all the “ street” was visible 
—from its beginning, down by the common, 
to its ending in the lane bordered by elms 
that led up to the charch. The scena, 
though no dimmest conception of the fact 
had even dimly presented itself at any time 
either to the two talkers or to any of their 
friends, was a sufficiently picturesque one. 
The irregularity of the outlines of the houses, 
their differing tints and colours, the breaks 
made between them by here and there a 
clump of trees, and here and there a larger 
bit of garden, or straggling bit of orchard, 
together with the soft green outline against 
the sky of the sloping ridge of field 
opposite that formed the “allotments”, all 
made a whole of character and charm. To 
the right of the women as they sat, lower 
down the street, that is to say, was the 
warm red brick of Dr, Meredith’s garden 
wall; to the left, nearer the elm trees, the 
pointed roof of Wilson’s carpentering shed 
cut into the blue of the sky. The whole 
was lit by the steady radiance of the 
April afternoon sun, which caught and 
brought out vividly every stray bit of 
colour in the dresses of the girls who were 
standing about in scattered knots, and the 
sunny hair of some of the children who 
might be described as being everywhere. 

Well within sight of the two women in 
question were their respective husbands, 
engaged on the allotments. And Mra. 
Green, the woman who had begun the 
discussion, had, beyond Green, no family 
cares to vex her soul. Not that she had 
never known any ; on the contrary, as she 
herself expressed it, they ‘‘all laid in the 
churchyard.” This meant, when explained, 
that she had lost six children in years gone 
by; @ loss which brought with it a certain 
dignity. Mrs, Green’s position was con- 
sidered far more worthy of respect, for 
instance, than that of Mrs. Allen, who had 
only ‘‘ buried one.” 

Though it is capable of a distinctly 
humorous aspect, the sort of sliding-scale 
of deference that is paid, among the poor, 
to those who have had heavy losses or 
deep trouble, possesses a curious half- 
hidden touch of something greater ; it is 
a deference to, and respect for, the cause, 
and not the effect, that is the foundation 
of it. 

From the statement that Mrs. Allen 





| sitting protectively on the door-step, and 


Mrs, Green who leaned carelessly against 
the door-post. 

Both women had some work in their 
hands; Mrs, Green was knitting socks, 
the siza and texture of which declared 
Green to be a man of stalwart proportions 
and strength; Mrs. Allen was engaged in 
mending a jacket, which was evidently the 
“Sunday wear” of one of the nine. Her 
work was much interrupted by glances 
constantly cast in one of three directions ; 
first, into the street, where a detachment 
consisting of five of the eldest of her sons 
and daughters were playing jast in front 
of the gate that led into the allotments ; 
secondly, into the kitchen behind her, 
where two of a more tender age were safely 
immured ; and lastly, to the tiny strip of 
garden that ran in front of the house. In 
the corner of this domain the oldest girl 
was amusing, with some difficulty, the 
newest baby. 

She broke off in her enumeration of Mrs, 
Miller’s disabilities, to reprove the girl for 
the fretting cry the baby began to set up— 
a method of up-bringing of which the 
advantages are but dimly discerned by 
the recipient. Mre. Allen found it always 
difficult to break off when started on any 
topic—sven the daily exhausted one of 
reproof. Consequently it was several 
moments before an opportunity offered for 
Mrs, Green to reply. 

“Ab, yes, poor thing!” she exclaimed 
at length, with a long-drawn sigh, She 
did not explain whether the pity of her 
speech applied to Mrs. Miller or her hus- 
band, on the relations between whom some 
held that thére were two opinions; but 
Mrs. Allen evidently was not among such. 

* Poor thing, indeed !” she replied with 
a vigorous stitch to the jacket, ‘‘if I was her 
and had him I don’t know what I shouldn’t 
do.” 

“There's a many says she was a good- 
looking sort of a woman when she first 
come to Mary Combe,” pursued Mrs, Green. 
She was in an intricate part of the massive 
sock, and she spoke half-abstractedly, but 
still us one deeply interested in the topic. 

“T’ve heard that myself,” responded 
Mrs. Allen. ‘‘ There’s not much of it left 
to see nowadays. But the children have 
got a nice look with them. Thomas Ben- 
jamin!” The last apparently wholly 
urelevant ejaculation was spoken over 
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Mrs. Allen’s shoulder into the kitchen, 
whence a terrific scraping of chairs on the 
stone floor had proceeded. As the same 
scraping subsided instantly on the sound 
of Mrs. Allen’s voice, it is to be inferred 
that the words were the name of its creator. 
‘* If you don’t play pretty and quiet with 
Emily,” continued Mrs, Allen severely, 
“‘mother’ll have to come to you.” In the 
dead silence produced by this statement, 
Mrs. Allen turned cheerfully back to her 
work and her conversation as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred. ‘ Sasan Hannah 
in particular,” she continued, ‘‘is a pleasant 
kind of girl in looks. It’s a thousand 
pities as she should be ill, and jast heard of 
a place and all,” 

“ Have they had Dr. Meredith to her ?” 

* Yes, to be sure they have. Had him 
the first day she was took, And every day 
since; for I’ve seen him go on there with 
my own eyes, when he’s come out of Tom 
Wilgon’s.” 

The latter name seemed to suggest to 
Mrs, Green a wholly fresh train of thought, 

‘ Ah!” she said, with a click of her 
knitting - needles, by way of emphasis; 
“she’s not long for this world, poor Jane 
Wilson ain’t,” 

A confirmatory and comprehensive shake 
of the head from Mrs. Allen greeted this 
assertion, And a quick stitch or two at 
the jacket was accompanied by an equally 
quick sigh of sympathy. 

“TI was there day before yesterday,” she 
said a moment later; “I never saw a face 
with death in it plainer, never! And it’s 
not two years since Tom Wilson married 
her. She’s a good ten years younger than 
me, too,” Mrs. Allen added parenthetically. 

“Tt seems young to go, don’t it?” re- 
sponded Mrs. Green. With which words 
both women fell into a shor silence. 

It was broken by a vigorously shouted 
scolding from Mrs, Allen to her eldest son, 
who was preparing to execute gymnastics 
on the top bar of the allotment gate. 

“ Just you come down off thai; there this 
minute, Ted!” were the tersely emphatic 
concluding words of her reproof. 

Ted obeyed, seeing that his mother’s 
eyes were fixed on him; and, having seen 
him safely on the ground again, Mrs. 
Allen returned to her work. 

Meanwhile, it would appear that Mrs, 
Green had been casting about for a fresh 
subject of conversation, and had lighted 
upon the connecting link between the last 
two. 

“Dr, Meredith, he’s up and down 





street all day long, as you may say,” she 
remarked tentatively. Her tone implied 
that she had a large reserve fund of in- 
teresting conversation in the topic she had 
started, but that before proceeding, she 
invited comment, so to speak, on her 
prelude. 

And the comment was very ready. 

* That he is!” responded Mrs. Allen, at 
once ; “from mornin’ to night he’s at it. 
It’s only the other day—let me see, 
Wednesday it war, for I see Mr. Martin 
drive down on his way home from market 
in the afternoon as I saidit in the evenin’— 
Wednesday it was, Dr. Meredith was up at 
Wilson’s after I'd cleared away our suppers ; 
and as he come past our door, I saw him ; 
and I says then to Allen that the doctor 
looked like one as was pretty near wore 
out.” 

‘'There’s been a lot of people ill lately,” 
said Mrs. Green. “And he sees to them, 
too. That’s where it is. Look how often 
he come to me in my rheumatics, and me 
upstairs three weeks and more! I quite 
believe you,” she added fervently, ‘and 
it’s the same tale everywhere. Why, I was 
in her house when he come in, Tuesday, 
to old Maria Reeves; and he looked just 
like a man as had done such a day’s work 
as he felt fit to drop. I ask’ him to sit 
down, taking it upon myself, Maria being 
so hard of sight and hearing ; and he says, 
‘No, thank you, Mrs. Green; I must be 
off to Farleigh, And that was seven 
o’clock in the evenin’, that was !” 

Mrs. Green paused for breath. 

‘*T can’t see, now, why he don’t get some 
one to help him,” pursued Mrs. Allen 
reflectively. ‘‘Iv’s what he ought to have, 
that I’m very sure. If he don’t do some- 
thing of that he'll be making hisself ill 
with goin’ here and hurryin’ there, and 
never no time to his own, as you may 
ga hag 
“Tvil be a pity too,” prognosticated 
Mrs. Green, with a cheerful pleasure in 
her forebodings ; ‘a terrible pity, such a 
good doctor as he is, Bat you're right ; 
that’s what he'll do. Ani the next 
thing’ll be, we shan’s have no one,” 

Mrs, Allen was jast about to confirm 
this view of the future, and had, indeed, 
lifted her head to do so, when something 
wholly distracted her attention, and cut 
off her words. 

“Lor!” she exclaimed excitedly, ‘now 
who aver’s that? Just you look there, 
Mrs. Green.” 

The nearest group of young people was 
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only separated from the two by some fifty 
yards or so. It consisted of girls who a 
few moments earlier had been all engaged 
in unceasing chatter on some common 
interest, standing close together in order, 
presumably, each to obtain a better hearing. 
At this instant they were scattered and 
broken up, and were all staring at a 
stranger who had just accosted one of 
them. 

The strange figure was that of a young 
man. He was tall and rather slight; so 
much was evident, as also was the fact 
that he was dressed in a suit of grey 
tweed, and carried a Gladstone bag in his 
hand. 

“Lor!” responded Mrs. Green, who 
had not lost a moment in echoing Mrs. 
Allen’s adjuration. And if her vocabulary 
was circumscribed, her emotion was not. 
A stranger, that is to say a wholly un- 
expected stranger, was an event in Mary 
Combe. The advent of any of Mr. 


Howard’s friends, who were rather like 
angel visitants, was always known before- 
hand, the news of their expected arrival 
being wafted about the village by his 
faithfal manservant and factotum in plenty 
of time, and their appearance was there- 


fore met with a prepared and cultivated 
interest. The same principle held true 
of the few acquaintances who appeared 
as friends of their owners at any 
of the few farmhouses in or around the 
village. And it was far removed from the 
most adventurous walking tourist’s route. 
An unlooked-for appearance like this was 
necessarily, therefore, attended by a sort 
of thrill of excitement. 

“Some one as has missed their way!” 
suggested Mrs. Green, with breathlessness 
arising from concentration upon the centre 
of her surmise. 

* Hash |!” said Mrs, Allen, who, with her 
work neglected on her knee, had turned 
herself, the better to obtain a view of the 
stranger. “ You just listen to hear what 
he’s sayin’ to them girls,” 

“Tt’s my sister-law’s Emma he’s talk- 
ing to,” said Mra. Green excitedly, before 
she obeyed this mandate, 

* Will you tell me the way—I mean can 
you tell me please, if I shall find Dr. 
Meredith at his house ?” 

The voice that spoke was clear and full; 
pleasantly resonant, too. And its tones 
were very audible to the two listening 
women. 

‘Friend of the doctor's!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Allen. 





“Quite the gentleman!” was Mrs. 
Green’s simultaneous remark. 

“My sister-law’s Emma,” a blooming, 
dark-haired girl in a tightly-fitting red 
bodice, rose but inadequately to the occa- 
sion. Possibly the reserved criticism of 
her fellows embarrassed her ; possibly the 
stranger's waiting attitude deprived her of 
self-possession, 

‘*Yon’s his house,” was all she could 
find to say. ‘‘ Yon, with the brick wall.” 
She nodded her handsome black head side- 
ways by way of explanation, and gave a 
sort of twitch to her apron. 

“ Thank you!” was the answer. 

The young man paused a moment, and 
seemed to hesitate, before turning to 
pursue his walk in the direction indicated. 
The tiniest vestige of a flush was visible on 
his smooth face, but the shade of his 
straw hat’s brim effectually concealed it, 
The hat rested on a quantity of closely- 
cropped, dark, curly hair, and the eyes 
which followed the girl’s gesture were 
large and grey, with a self-possessed 
steadiness in them, behind which steadi- 
ness something inexplicable seemed to 
lurk ; something that was a subtle mixture 
of defiance and keen enjoyment. 

“Can you tell me if I should be likely 
to find him in at this time of day?” he 
added, repeating his former question. 

He changed the Gladstone bag to his 
other hand as he spoke, as if he found 
it a trifle heavy. His boots were dusty 
with the dust of a long walk. 

The deficient Emma was elbowed out of 
the way hurriedly by a little, fair gir], who 
looked boldly up into the man’s face. But 
before she could speak, a sharp, shrill 
scream cut through the air. It proceeded 
from Mrs. Allen’s house. With one 
consent, the strange man, the group of 
girls, and every one else who was within 
reach of the sound, turned in the direction 
from which it came. 

The door-step was empty; both Mrs. 
Allen and Mrs. Green had disappeared, 
and from within the house came a 
succession of cries and exclamations, in 
which Mrs, Allen’s voice was discernible. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
said the young man. His words were 
probably more of an exclamation than a 
question, for, to judge from their faces, 
the girls were all much too occupied in 
forming alarming surmises on their own 
account to answer him, 

“Come on!” said the dark - haired 
Emma briefly, starting off at a run 
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towards the Allens’ house, She was 
followed closely by all the girls, and at a 
little further distance by, first, the strange 
young man, and a large proportion of all 
the people in the “ street.” 

The foremost girls had just reached the 
door, when Mrs. Green, her knitting 
grasped confusedly all in one hand, her 
clean apron awry, came out of it at a pace 
as near a run as she could manage. 

“Go for Dr. Meredith, one of you, do! 
Ew, Bess, any one—hurry! Mrs, Allen’s 
Thomas Benjamin’s swallowed somethink 
off the mantelpiece, and he’s choking 
fearful! He’s black in the face now ; he'll 
choke himself to death if you don’t 
hurry !” 

Bat neither Bess nor Em started on 
their errand. As Mrs. Green began to 
speak, the strange young man had pushed 
his way gently but decidedly to the front, 
and he broke in now upon her last 
words, 

“Tama doctor,” he said quickly. “I 
am come to be Dr. Meredith’s assistant. 
Let me in, and I'll do my best for the 
child.” 

Mrs, Green fell back with a confused 
and incoherent exclamation of thanks, and 
the young man flung the Gladstone bag 
down on the garden path, and strode into 
the cottage. As his first proceeding was to 
shut the door behind him, the group of 
girls, augmented by this time into a little 
crowd, had to fall back upon themselves 
for excitement and interest. There was a 
moment or so of silent listening to what 
might be going on within, of which 
nothing could be heard or discerned save 
the sudden cessation of Mrs, Allen’s cries 
and ejaculations. 

And then one of the girls—it was the 
little fair-haired one who had faced him 
so audaciously when Mrs. Allen’s first 
scream broke in on them—picked up, by 
way of giving point to the observations 
which were flying excitedly about with 
regard to the young man’s statement of 
his business in Mary Combe, the Glad- 
stone bag from the path. 

“ This here’s his luggage!” she said, in 
the voice of one who establishes with all 
confidence a prior claim to attention. 

“And very like got his name on it!” 
added another girl. 

The little crowd surged as near as the 
limits of the garden would allow them, 
Bat there was no inscription on the bag 
beyond the two initials ‘‘A; G.” in emall 
white letters, and the pioneer girl received 





scant credit for her discovery; and she 
put down the bag again with a feeling 
akin to the taste of the mythical apples of 
Sodom. 

 Nice-looking sort o’ chap!” “ Pleasant 
spoken, too!” ‘And ready, all in a 
minute, like! ‘I’m a doctor,’ he says, and 
in he goes,” ‘‘ Youngish, too!” 

These were the comments which circled 
confusedly among the crowd, Their 
hope and expectation of seeing the object 
of this excitement come out again grew 
stronger as every moment passed by. 
It seemed like half an hour, but it really 
was only ten minutes or so, before the 
door reopened ; the strange young man’s 
hand was seen to be resting on it, and the 
strange young man’s voice was heard 
saying : 

I’m sure he’ll do now, my good woman, 
I should give him his tea and put him to 
bed.” 

With the last words the strange young 
man came out, followed by Mrs. Allen, 
whose face bore traces of considerable and 
tearful agitation, and in whose arms the 
newly recovered Thomas Benjamin was 
closely clasped. 

The baby face, for it was only three 
years old, looked very white, and the little 
black-haired head formed a sharp contrast 
of colour. Thomas Benjamin’s experiences 
had evidently been sharply painfal to him, 
and very exhausting. 

The child was ’most gone!” said Mrs. 
Green, emphatically detailing the whole 
occurrence later op. “It was one of 
them glass balls as Allen got at the sea- 
side last summer. Who'd have thought 
he could have reached it off the shelf, 
goodness only knows! But reached it he 
had, and swallowed it he had. Leastways, 
it had stuck in the child’s throat, and there 
it would a’ been now, and him a corpse, if 
it hadn’t been for that young gentleman.” 

‘Don’t distress yourself about him,” 
the young man said very gently as Mrs. 
Allen’s long sobbing breaths of agitation 
threatened to overpower her again, ‘I do 
assure you he will be all right now, and 
if you like I will——” 

But the young man’s intention remained 
unspoken. The sound of a horse’s foot- 
steps clattered out sharply on the hard 
road behind them, and the crowd turned 
with the sound. 

‘*‘Here’s Dr. Meredith!” half-a-dozen 
voices exclaimed. 

The young man, instead of following the 
example of the crowd, stooped suddenly 
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to pick up his bag again. He could not 
see where it was at first, apparently, for it 
was quite half a minute before he raised 
himself again, When he did so there was 
again that tiny flash on his cheek, again 
that half-defiant, half-delighted look in his 
eyes. He strode through the group down 
to the little garden gate. His head was 


| walking in his sleep. Mechanically he 
| brushed his hand before his eyes. 
| @Q@ood evening!” he responded. His 
| voice, like his face, was vacant and 
| toneless, 

Then there was a little pause. The 
|sunlight streamed down on the white 


| road, on the tired horse standing patiently 


very erect, and notwithstanding that look, | with his head drooping a little, the eager 


his eyes were fearlessly steady. He went | 
through the gate, with his bag in his hand, | 
straight up to where Dr. Meredith, in the | 
middle of the road, had reined in his horse | 
to listen to the confused answers which 
were eagerly offered to his question as to 
what was wrong. Dr. Meredith had gained, 
in the strife of tongues, a floating impres- 
sion that some one’s child had met with a 
slight accident, when this was obliterated 
by the much stronger impression that he 
must be either dreaming or losing his wits. 
The reason of this last feeling was the 
undercurrent of phrases that ran through 
the account concerning “the gentleman as 
is your assistant, sir.” 

He had not had time to think coherently, 
however, when, ‘Good evening, Dr. Me- 
redith,” caused him to look up and turn 
sharply. 

There, on the other side of his horse to 
that from which he was bending down to 
listen, stood the young man in the grey tweed 
clothes. 


to make his horse swerve violently, he dis- 
mounted and took three strides up to the 


Dr. Meredith stared blankly at | 
him. Then, with a movement so rapid as | 


little crowd on the other side, and on the 
two figures facing each other. From the 
outskirts Mrs. Allen, still with Thomas 
Benjamin clasped to her heart, looked on 
interestedly. 

The pause was broken again in an instant 
hy Dr. Meredith. He gave an almost imper- 
ceptible start, with which he seamed to 
rouse himself from his bewildered dream, 
and then he spoke : 

“T did not expect you to-day, as you 
say,” he said in his ordinary voice; ‘‘ but 
since you have arrived, pray come to my 
house. I am on my way there.” 

He caught the horse’s bridle over his 
arm and prepared to walk on. The young 
man placed himself at his side, and as he 
did so Dr. Meredith made some sort of 
commonplace remark about the weather. 
The young man answered it at some 
length. 

By this time they were out of earshot 
of the people, and Dr. Meredith, first 
realising this by a glance, spoke no more. 
They walked in complete silence. And it 
was in silence that Dr. Meredith opened 
the gate and motioned to the young man 





stranger; and Dr. Meredith and his as- 
sistant stood face to face. 


The light in | 


to precede him. 
He hastily threw the reins of his horse 





the young man’s eyes danced wildly, | to the groom, who had seen his approach, 
flamed up, and then seemed almost to! and stood waiting, with an exemplary 
flash. He held out his hand. | readiness compounded of mixed motives, 
“Good evening,” he repeated cheerily. in which curiosity bore a strong part, and 
You did not expect me to-day, I know. | then he made the stranger again precede 
But I have arrived, and I have also entered | him into the house, and into the sitting- 
upon my duties as your assistant.” ‘room. Once there, he turned the key 
A succession of changes had passed over | sharply in the door, and placing himself 
Dr. Meredith’s face. The stare had re-| with his back to it, faced the young man, 
solved itself into a look of blank, hopeless | who was standing apparently waiting for 
bewilderment, This had been followed by | him to speak. 
a flash of keen anger, to be again oblite-| ‘ Now, then!” he said. ‘Perhaps you 
rated by a look like that of a man who is | will tell me what this means, Althea ? ” 
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